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In the early sunset, the light a soft 
gold, the mountain lies like a blanket: 
brown, protective, peaking over the form 
of earth’s body beneath, folding down 
into dark creases, clinging. A faint shad- 
ow of white air creeps in from the ocean; 
then the wind, blowing stronger, rushing 
closer, closer, over the Pacitic, driving in 
the clouds, pushing in the clouds, hitting 
the wall that forms the coast, rising 
higher, higher, the clouds closing out 
more of the sky, turning it grey, then 
dark, then, finally, gone. The fog covers 
the mountain, resting on the ridges, fall- 
ing in the folds. And the sea, muffled, in- 
exhaustible, whispers a steady rhythm of 
surf. The wind pushes lonely through 
the trees, as if this were the only place 
that ever was, the only place, that ever, 
was. The murmur of the land: marking 
time by the color of a leaf, the wetness of 
the wind, the heat of the soil. 

Herein lies the human tale: 

Of social institutions, adjusting, react- 
ing under the force of their own internal 
battles. 

Of teachers and educators, entering, 
exiting, growing through the catharsis of 
personal involvement. 

Of homes, and their environment, 
decaying, rebuilt by the unknowing con- 
spiracy of a hundred-fold carpenters. 

Of man, who, in his labors both moral 
and physical, seeks to insert into the flow 
of time and space, an artifact of his own 
making; who rebels against his condi- 
tion, leaving a mark, somewhere, some- 
time, to interrupt the hypnotic percus- 
sion of time, and time’s weight; who, in 
so doing, shouts with the subtlety of his 
own anonymous voice, | am here, | have 
done this. 

Change: the symphony of man. 
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Black © ” cry of a people finally 


3 | joe > their rights, and it lacks the 


es and enticing quality of “Flower 
Power” spoken by those who are quietly 


: v8 _ Carving out a society within a society. In 
é _ fact, the chant of “Student Power’ is 


seemingly paradoxical for, after all, how 
could one who is just beginning the labor 
of learning be entitled to the fruits of that 
labor: responsibility and, in cruder terms, 
power? Yet the paradox of student 
power is the most important concern of 
colleges and universities (and perhaps 
high schools) throughout the nation, and 
its resolution may also give a clue to how 
the juggernaut of modern technological 
society can be slowed and redirected so 
that it will serve, intread of crush, the 
American people. 

In the past decades student power has 
been a dead issue, getting little or no at- 
tention from either students or adminis- 
trators. Instead of colleges adjusting to 
fullfill student ideals and meet their ex- 
pectations, the exact opposite was true. 
Entering students adapted to schools, ac- 
cepting the rules and regulations laid 
down in the trusty black and white of 
handbooks and the grey of unwritten 
traditions that, like academic ivy, had 
crept into every nook and cranny of 
school life. There was some grumbling 
from students, of course, but that 
remained very carefully confined to fra- 
ternity houses and student lounges. ‘Till 
the 60's. In the 1960's students began to 
discover that, contrary to what their 
professors and deans had told them, all 
was not well in America or in the world 
for that matter. The grumbling soon 
turned to strident indignation. 
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~—___ John F. Kennedy offered a new guiding 
____ light for the country and especially for 
______ the youth of America who yearned for a 
ak bofe} [oF charismatic leader. But his flame 
was extinguished in Dallas in 1963 and 

the dark was terrifying. The snail-like 

_ progress of the civil rights movement, a 
non-war in Vietnam and a President from 

Texas who was rooted in the past while 
American students looked hungrily for a 

Tiga ULellcopmec Li Mele acl ecve Mme tvaelal(ctalamely 
campuses and the growth of radical orga- 
nizations like the Students for a Democrat- 

ic Society. Faith in the traditional Ameri- 

can institutions, such as the political sys- 

tem and the free enterprise ethic, began 

to waver, and for the more ele ller: | 

students it was lost entirely, being 

replaced by a heresy that urged a violent 

and immediate reformation of the Ameri-. = 

can society. Severed from their societalhs® 
moorings students began to set their owns 

standards and ideals that often-timhg 

crossed the demarcation line drawn; 

society seperating the acceptable ff€ 

the taboo. 
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The blood at Chicago, the mud at 
Woodstock, the black armbands on a 
Moratorium Wednesday and the somber 
faces in the funereal March Against Death 
in Washington proclaimed the end of a 
soporific era and the birth of a new sensi- 
tivity. Vigilance became the price of 
freedom and the student became the 
reXeh | We) Ma: thick-skinned America, push- 
ing, eygeyelet tay and, yes, even taunting 
those in power to account for their ac- 
tions. Taking the cue from students, 
other groups in America entered the 
arena of change by demanding investiga- 
tions into the pollution of the environ- 
ment, consumer affairs, the treadmill 
progress of minority groups, the plight of 
the woman in a male-dominated society, 
and most important of all, the callous in- 
difference of corporate business to the 
welfare of the individual man. Partici- 
patory democracy, the right of a man to 
control the forces that create his physical 
and social environment, was the princip- 
le behind the Port Huron Statement of 
1961 which was the manifesto of the 
Students for a Democratic Society. Even 
though S.D.S. has become extremist and 
contemptuous of achieving it through 
evolution, participatory democracy is still 
the goal of activist students who believe 
the country organic enough to allow ex- 
Derimentation and improvement. 


Triniisetety 


Cooper Union has not been insensitive 
to all that has been going on around it. 
The complexion of student life at Cooper 
Union has changed considerably in the 
past years with more and more students 
emerging from the cocoon of profes- 
sionalism in art, architecture and science, 
and gaining a new perspective that is 
more revealing and disconcerting. How- 
ever, vision without action is almost 
worthless, so student groups at Cooper 
have begun to attack problems that had 
been glossed over before. The Cooper 
Peace Union and the Moratorium Day 
Committee “brought the war home” 
when they turned the cafeteria into a 
forum for Viet Nam war discussion on 15 
October. A little later in the year a fer- 
vent group of activist Art students calling 
themselves “Local Number One” staged 
a boycott of the school store to protest 
the high prices, inadequate services and 
a general lack of improvement and in- 
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novation. Although a committee was 
formed to investigate the management of 
the store, it is unlikely that Local Number 
One will let the issue be lost in 
beaurocratic shadows. 

When the Central Intelligence Agency 
came to recruit on campus the dialogue 
between students and the administration 
was more heated and the climax more 
dramatic. A group of about one hundred 
and fifty students met in the Wollman 
Lounge to discuss possible action on the 
matter, and finally, in a tense scene, the 
leaders of the group asked President 
White, who had come at the students 
request, to remove the C.I.A. man from 
the campus. President White reluctantly 
agreed, and the recruiter left as furtively 
as he had come. While the students both 
condemned and condoned the confron- 
tation, the denouement left few peop- 
le indifferent, and perhaps that Is where 
its greatest value lies. 
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These have been the causes célebres of 
the year, but student groups have pushed 
in other directions also. After a protest 
by the sophomore art students over the 
unpopular Age of Revolution course In 
the Humanities curriculum, a_ joint 
student-faculty committee was formed to 
revise and resuscitate the curriculum. 
Renovation was also on the agenda when 
the Art School students demanded more 
working area in the Foundation and 
Hewitt Buildings and less of the Air 
Resources Department on campus. 
There was also talk of abolishing that aca- 
demic Sword of Damocles, the grading 
system, in favor of a pass-fail system, but 
few people have illusions of that happen- 
ing in the near future. 

Although this past year at Cooper 
Union has been more turbulent than 
previous years, the student power move- 
ment at Cooper was not suddenly born in 


the 1969-1970 school year. The move- 
ment’s presence was felt in the con- 
troversial sit-in against an Air Force 
recruiter in 1967 and in similar demon- 
Strations that resulted in the banishment 
of all military recruitment from campus, 
The movement also manifested itself jin 
the ‘‘Theater of Recognition’ demon- 
stration in 1968 in which students pro- 
tested the presence of the Hughes 
Aircraft Company on campus by staging a 
grotesque, latter-day morality play con- 
cerned with the evil of the Vietnam War 
and the companies that make a direct 
profit from it. It is true that these pro- 
tests were greeted with derision and 
sometimes even hostility, but now the 
mocking laugh has ceased and an uneasy 
attentiveness has replaced it. The young 
people of today are looking at the world 
through old eyes. 














The student power movement is still 
growing at Cooper Union but where is it 
heading? The movement could easily be- 
come private property of a few activist 
groups at Cooper, like Local Number 
One, who have their own ideas on how 
the school should be run but are certainly 
not representatives of the student body. 
At the other extreme the movement can 
become impotent if it shifts the responsi- 
bility of reform to Administrative do- 
nothing committees that vanish after a 


while like so many Cheshire cats and 
leave behind only the smile of things 
promised. These two alternatives—radi- 
cal action or acquiesence to existing evils 
—reflect the dilemma that is confronting 
many students in America today. Violent 
action or a maddening stasis. If these are 
the only options open to students in the 
1970's, then the fulminations of the past 
decade will be only a prologue to the 
future. 





THE PEACE MOVEMENT 





is a phenomenon which has given a large 
Part of the country political consciousness and 
has given another part the incentive to be 
Fascist; stirred up doubts in the American sys- 
tem and stirred up a new police self-image; 
burned flags, draft cards, mom, apple pie, and 
burned incense in their place. Opposition to 
the war has been analysed in all sorts of ways, 
biological, psychological, personal. Here, the 
way iS quasi-historical. 

Peace movement in Cooper, and there has 
been one, even if it has been teeny-tiny, was a 
form of the pulls, pushes, and people that was 
the real peace movement. This industrial trade 
school is a cracked mirror that can serve as a 
skin that can shape a shimmering force so fun- 

damental that its users use the terminology of 
its enemy, the warrior, without much concern. 
Assumptions, lifestyles, actions are all predi- 
cated on this force. It has brought to mind the 
very base of America, and the question of free- 
dom. 

Peace started in America in 1962. The date is 
arbritrary. What it signifies is an awareness 
that there was a common cause. The impetus 
for the union of sorts was probably the stu- 
dents returning home from the wars in the 
South. These kids were trying to achieve their 
goal and didn’t care who they associated 
with. Communists, who had always opposed 
any American action that Moscow disliked, 
were there to work among and with. There 
were the established 
peaceniks like War 
Resister’s League, 
Quakers. There were 
the ban-the-bomb 
people. 

Berkeley, Stanford 
antiwar sit-ins were 
the nascent move- 
ment. Everybody 
Would pull together. 

) eg was that 
the rights aa of 
Would be ee 
Peace er ehthe 
movement, 
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Cooper Union 

had its peace start 

with its Marxists. The Dubois club was as hard- 
line as you could get. In operation, though, the 
club seemed to have served a didactic purpose, 
Still, Opposition to the war was on a certain 
bias. The club made political capital of the war. 
There were still others who opposed the war, 
but since the Dubois had the only game in 
town, lots of people played. The club, like the 
real, was wracked with personality clashes. De- 
spite all its problems, its members (in a weird 
parody of the Washington march, which was a 
duplicate of Martin King’s Washington march) 
were involved in a protest against South Africa. 
The club also mounted an opposition to a fully 
uniformed Air Force recruiter, brimming over 
with propaganda to delude the eager engi- 
neers. An agitator called for the opposition, 
which numbered a handful, to go over to the 
Engineering Building in order to tell the re- 
cruiter that he had no right to exist. The re- 
cruiter, that is. The compassion and democ- 
racy of the mob decision, as well as the seem- 
ing impropriety ef the act decided upon, as 
well as the violence implicit in the act of sitting 
in, compelled one member of the mob to call 
for a meeting the next day to form a committee 
for the non-Dubois fellow travelers. The surg- 
ing mass, mostly art school girls, wené valiantly 
into the den of engineers and registered their 
protest. 


Hore they were met by interestedsengineer 


vk 





This was the Peace Union. The alternative to 
revolution was stated. The Union caught the 
tail of the Dubois people, and sort of brought 
peace along after the other considerations 
waned. Dubois dissipated and eventually 2 
the Peace Union was from the club. This 
Caused inner tension in the Union. Two differ- 
ent attitudes, the war is a symptom attitude 
versus the war is a disease attitude clashed. 
This is not to say that there were not clashes 
between the parties on the same side in con- 
flict. 

Squabbling among themselves, divided in 
any action, the Cooper Peace Union really 
symbolized reality. 

Pathetically, the sign had come. Bertrand 
Russell's symbol for unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, the semaphore N,D, meant peace. It is 
probably the people from SANE who brought 
the sign over. There was expectation since no- 
body was sure what would happen next. The 
pacifists had lost the lead, but the militants 
had not rose to dominance yet. 


Po : 


In the middle of the confusion Cooper had 5 
demonstration against the manufacturer of the One 
thing that symbolized the gore in Vietnam, Napalm, 
The action was the last ‘‘civil rights’ type action 
with picketing and leafleting and jawing. A whole 
lot of people were turned off by the ineffectualness 
of this sort of action. This was in the ’67 term. 

The dying gasps of large demonstrations was the 
evolution of a theatrical approach. This all hap. 
pened in the time that had hippies B.S. (before the 
slum), when money was thrown from above the 
stock exchange. The idea is that living art is a valid 
revolution, and as a way of life is the most construc- 
tive utilization of art. Art as mere device was incom- 
plete. The idea came from a lot of places. Abbie 
Hoffman practiced loudly. Show and circumstance 
was the authority of the others, and to ridicule the 
absoluteness of the specific ritual and replace the 
ritual by theater, was to effect the change in author- 
ity. Somewhat like pageantry plays that apes per- 
form when they fight. Responding late, Cooper 
had a theater piece, probably titled War 








Death 
to welcome 
the recruiter 
from Hughes 
Aircraft, in 
Oct. 68. 
Symbols had 
tarnished a 
little and it 
was ___ effect 
that was 
deemed nec- 
essary by 
those who 
called the 
demon- 
stration. 


and 





















Some people 
saw humor as a device to educate. Some were humorless, totally so. 






The action was a belated symbolism of the ac- 
tion of Oct, ‘67. A group of sorcerers went 
down to the Potomac and decided that the 
evil pentagram must be removed. Levitation 
followed immediately. Show of color was 
made into a battleground by the more militant 
groups. The figure was to be shut down. 11,000 
troopers said no. This, like Hughes, was fun, 
ineffectual, and unlike Hughes, was bloody. A 
few people, thinking that a demonstration was 
a show of force and seeing that they were out- 
numbered, outgunned, outorganized, de- 
cided they were going to live their lives as if 
the war was over, counting on consistancy in 
a bureaucracy based on irrationality, i.e. con- 
sistancy of fumbling and disorder. Others de- 
cided that to outorganize a thing world-known 
for its largeness, was ridiculous, so small ac- 
ton was planned, based on surprise and 
speed. 

Liberals had a liberal re-evaluation when 
they saw half-crazed deputies, goaded on by 
half-crazed kids, do their duty. Pacifists won- 
dered how this ended war. Many felt that if 
the shit, which certain groups wanted, was 
50Ing to come down, it was silly to stand 
under it with your mouth open. 


The conclusion of Arlington was in Chicago. 
There was the trial of conspiracy framed in tear 
gas, police riots, heads. Leftists and pinkos 
hardened their opposition. Well meaning peo- 
ple saw a lot of people hurt, with no redress. 
Working people saw kids getting what they 
asked for, as Fascism was explained away. The 
press took Chicago to heart. It bled all over the 
papers as the evil politicians who made it hap- 
pen were placed on the rack of acoustical tor- 
ture. The beneficiary of this emotional largess 
was a Southwestern politician, who was proba- 
bly known by everybody as the biggest of 
dealers since Warren G. Harding. Death and 
slaughter became synonymous with LBJ, how 
many kids did you kill today. He took the 
brunt of the war. It was easy to laugh at Big 
Ears. He was eliminated and the war stayed. 
Nixon, though, was elected on a peace pro- 
gram. 

Emphasis in the peace program changed too. 
After Johnson was no longer around support 
came when the cost of the war was attacked. 
With what it cost for 17 hours 22 minutes and 
6 seconds, we could have rebuilt Newark. Also 
the war was pushed as a regrettable mistake, 
like the Great Depression. A relic of those days 
is that an article recently appeared in Ramparts 


which said that at a meeting of the financial 
wizards that control this free land, mostly invest- 
ment bankers, oilmen, etc. it was decided on a 
cost-account basis that the war in Vietnam was 
a bad investment and it was time to pull out. 
Some peace people take a conspiratorial or 
hereditary class view of American business and 
American war. Peace people is a moot name, 
they are antiwar, but in a businesslike way. 


There was a growing uneasi- 
ness in America. The feeling is 
best seen in rock bands, speed 
freaks and others. 


These kids are in it for the fun. 
To do something. They are strong 
radicals, crazy freshmen, rock- 
throwers. 

Some of the attitudes are re- 
miniscent of the period in the 
Middle Ages, during the Black 
Plague. 

This is not a negative state- 
ment. This involvement may be 
the most productive one. 





As the radicals gained prominence in even moderate 
cliques, it became dirty to be engaged in war profit. 
ing, not even profiteering. The contract system and 
the whole civilian involvement in defense was ques- 
tioned. However there was still the sentiment that 
something had got into America to make it ready, 
earlier for peace, now for a growing radicalism. What 
was not noted was that radicals 
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p to get something done . In Cooper , the Peace Union early in the 69-70 year 
erso was inactive . Everybody was involved in something else . Black Panthers . 
nalities a Women’s Liberation were the forces that were to surface and gain some 
re responsibl Support. The emphasis in Cooper, as in America , was on various local 
e for a good part issues. Though the causes weren’t earthshaking , some things moved 
of the conflicts. Every Meanwhile the death rattle of the peace movement was the call 


one agrees and this will 

be the way they act in unison 

that they are right. Afew are a bit 
cocky about it like the Young social- 
ist Alliance and Red Communists - 


Another basis for agreement is the general 
holding of the Military - Industrial - Labor complex 


to March againon D.C. A lot of people still cared. Moré 


people than ever before marched , more people than 
ever before watched , more policemen than wa 
before watched . The delicate negotiation 

that preceded the event, like those al CG 

hicago stockyards , were not enough. 

Immediate withdrawal was the 


responsible for war. Oddly enough the symbol of only demand. Still three 
World War 2 the two first fingers extended in a form of a V marches occurred . T 
a Churchill - salute that spoke of the good fight against the he gap was too W 
NAZIS and their allies the hated Japanese had become _highball ide to bridge 
sign of a generation seeing W W 2. as precursor of the wars following with 

it. Chicago had pretty much effected everyone. There was such overreaction Peact® 


that the reason for the surfacing of the splits in the movement was this great urge 


The large, 





walking crowd. This was good because every- 


body was there. | met someone | knew 3 years ago. 





Allied with the normal 
peacelovers and liberals 
are the people who be- 
lieve that through the 
means of America, and 
restatements of the ideals 
of America, the monster 
that is devouring America 
can be stopped. And the 
war stopped. Radical in- 
dependents sometimes 
funnel themselves _ into 
the viaduct which calls 
Shrilly for an end to war. 
And will tolerate calls 
which demand this end, 
as Americans and true 
patriots. There is also a 
small group who would 
use flagwaving as an at- 
tention device, or a co- 
ercive means. The great- 
est indicator of the latter 
people is the person who 
says that we should have 
stumbled upon and used 
the flag sooner. 
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The radicals hav i 
e garnished some support f . 
to provide a secure h pport for their programs througnout th 
ome > e countr 
ses (cnet! In Cooper the one radical action that has anh ae ll yee 
| or ana Inv 
leave it pollicy applied to the CIA seca 


everyone was 


This = ac- 
tion was a 
statement of 
mostly anti- 
war senti- 
ment, but 
most of the 
people be- 
hind it were 
radical rev- 
olutionaries. 
Even the 
calls to dem- 
onstrate are 
couched in 
terms of uni- 
versity Com- 
plicity in the 
war. Its 4 
radical 
course of 
action. 
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THE COOPER ENVIRONMENT 


In the middle of New York, between 
Hartz Mountain pigeon dung and Air Pol- 
lution (both the Department and the dirty 
air), lies one Cooper Union. Peter’s watch- 
ful eye over his Union of science and art 
has seen a wide variety of passing cus- 
toms and fads, and the ebb and flow of 
the generations. As so it Is; everything 
passes us by and The Cooper Union re- 
mains. But is The Cooper Union an island, 
unavailable to the neighbors, impregna- 
ble from the force of time and the ele- 
ments? And is Cooper an ivory tower, 
that neither feels the joy of the rock 
renascence in the neighborhood, nor 
feels the pain of the slow decay of the 
once proud vicinity just steps away from 
the glitter? 

Well, maybe. However, there are about 
1400 doubters here who are at least par- 
tially convinced that they are part of the 
neighborhood and that the neighborhood 
is part of them. Even if the streets of 
Cooper Square smell like the john at 
McSorley’s at midnight on Friday night, 
you can’t take the East Village out of 
Peter's prodigies. 

So we have sallied forth into the world, 
from the basement wombs of photo 
labs, soil mechanics labs, and lecture 
halls. It’s very true that some of us never 
get past Papa Joe’s hero stand and Mc- 
Sorley’s annual pilgrimage in their all- 
too-short tenure at Cooper Union. But 
there’s also Ratner’s Restaurant, a dairy 
restaurant, originally constructed for the 
benefit of orthodox Jews who had their 
doubts about how kosher the meat was. 
Next to Fillmore East, the new temple of 
ne lies this venerable restaurant 
labo to the old. Rapoport’s 

, a similar place on the next 


block, died less than three years ago. 
Have Cooper students forgotten the old, 
and abandoned them for the glamour 
aimed for the (rich) young? 

Anyone short of clothes can find lots 
of places to buy them. If he is too poor 
to buy them, he can go down the Bowery 
to the Municipal Lodging House or to the 
Salvation Army. For those of us more for- 
tunate, there exist The Naked Grape, and 
Limbo, and Britain East, plus a lot of other 
boutiques. 

Food! Have a hotdog at the Sabrett 
stand. Buy an ice cream cone at lggy’s. 
Have a sandwich at Blimpie’s, or Mama’s 
Grocery on Seventh Street. For formal 
eaters, there is hot curry at the Rajmahal, 
and two Chinese restaurants. There's 
Ratner’s, and there are dilicatessens. For 
good ale, raw onions, and no ladies, 
there is McSocrley's Old Ale House, 
which was here before you were born. 
(Not to mention Gourmet Treats.) You 
can get anything you want... and the list 
goes on and on. 

Music freaks are kings at the Fillmore 
and The Electric Circus. Health freaks 
have a haven at the Paradox macrobiotic 
food establishment. Charity freaks have 
lots of bums and begging youths to sup- 
port. Reality freaks claim the Astor Place 
subway station. Union-type freaks can 
associate at District 65 headquarters on 
Astor Place. Book freaks have the best 
second-hand bookstore row (on Fourth 
Avenue) in the United States, or so claim 
the proprietors. Bargain freaks can go to 
S. Klein’s. And cleanliness freaks can take 
off their clothes and purge themselves of 
urban grime at the St. Marks Baths. 

So much for the esoterica of the East 
Village. It is also a home for the living. 


The East Village is filled with hippies, 
Ukranians, Slavs, Puerto Ricans, blacks, 
and even white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 
They have their Suppermarkets and 
Woolworth’s. They have the Ottendorfer 
Library on Second Avenue. They can send 
packages to folks in the old country from 
several places. They? Wow, it’s not they, 
it’s we, because we are all together. It’s 
all ours, because we at The Cooper Union 
are part of it, and we belong to all of it. 

And they belong to all of us. Could 
you have come to school without Carl 
Fischer’s clock? Or the Hare Krishna boys 
walking down St. Marks Place? Or the 
ten percent discount at Papa Joe’s (alias 
Cozzoli Heros, alias Kolossal Heros)? Or 
settling down at a bar, a loft, or the ol’ 
fraternity house? What would it have 
been like without someone asking you 
for some spare change in the morning? 
At least you knew that somebody loved 
you. 

The parks belong to the people! Wash- 
ington Square and Tompkins Square be- 
long to everybody! There is still greenery 
in New York, and we have some of it. Let 
it not be said that the Cooper area is de- 
void of grass! 

So now at graduation time, we can 
look back at all of the people we saw, 
and remember when it cost two-for- 
thirty at McSorley’s. And no matter how 
run down it becomes, and no matter how 
Cooper faces its future, and no matter 
what happens to the city and the country 
and the world, Cooper will be a vital part 
of the East Village area. Having seen one 
Ukranian at the Forum or one engineer 
lose his inhibitions at Fillmore makes it 
worth all the hassles at Cooper Union. 
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To the Class of 1970: 
One of the things | might do least well, | 
suspect, would be to attempt a kind of 
presidential survey of the past five years at 
Cooper Union. | could, of course, recall the 
events of that half-decade which others have 
deemed significant enough to record in great 
detail, but these would be fragments of a 
special history much more yours than mine. | 
ak = able to refresh your memory of an 
a e life of this institution which saw 
eae anges at Cooper Square, most of them 
Sc, the result of careful planning by 
Peden: ee some abrupt and saddening, 
Fever fu of time and fortune that man may 
y comprehend. But you have known 


these chan “eS 
8es intimatel 
Was affected by them. y and your stay here 





It would be better for me to speak only of the 
time that we have shared together, this past 
year. | would like to believe that, lately, you 
may have sensed trends at Cooper Union with 
which you have found yourself comfortable, 
others that have offered an_ interesting 
challenge, still others that, in your minds, hold 
out the promise of more opportunities for 
those who will follow in your footsteps here. 


We wish you well, and we trust that in the un- 
certainties that inevitably lie ahead, some- 
thing you have gained with us will always 


serve to guide you to the better road. 
John F. White 
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